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because courtesy forbids it. This and a few other blemishes may be noted 
in the volume ; but on the other hand it would demand considerable 
space even to mention the passages one is tempted to mark for approba- 
tion and rereading. Two of these may be indicated — the comparison of 
Taine and Renan (p. 100) and the ingenious discussion of the limita- 
tions of the theories underlying the famous History of English Literature 
(p. 123). W. P. Trent. 

James Russell Lowell. A Biography. By Horace E. Scudder. 

(New York and Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 1901. 

Two vols., pp. x, 456 ; 482.) 

Students and readers of American history, if they go beneath the 
mere surface phenomena of war and politics, will naturally turn with in- 
terest to the life of an American, who is now recognized as our leading 
man of letters, who was deeply interested in the character and the prog- 
ress of his country, and who was strongly affected by its successes and 
its tribulations. We may naturally expect to find in the biography of 
Lowell new light on the anti-slavery movement and on abolitionism, and 
to understand better how the separation of the North and South affected a 
man of strong national sympathies who had been reared amid the peculiar 
influences of Puritanism. We may naturally expect to find here new 
material that will enable us to understand Southern Reconstruction and the 
national regeneration ; we may hope to be able to see more clearly into 
the darkness of Grant's administration and the causes of the Mugwump 
defection, because we see and hear the comments of a clear-minded, clean- 
souled man upon the conditions of public life. But the reader of this 
new biography of Lowell will, in many respects, if not in all, be disap- 
pointed, when he attempts to obtain from the volumes new light on 
American history in any ordinary sense of the word. The writer did not 
seek to furnish material for the student, to treat Lowell as a type, to col- 
lect such words or catalogue such sensations as might enable the reader 
to weigh more accurately political motives or even the conditions of social 
progress. Mr. Scudder was pre-eminently interested in Lowell as a man 
of letters ; was interested moreover not in his influence on others, but in 
the impressions made by friends, by passing events, by literature, by 
family misfortune on the mind and spirit of Lowell himself. Here indeed 
one finds a real biography ; all the more real because it deals not with 
outward seemings or the mere trappings of life but with the actual man, 
who lay behind all that was merely phenomenal. It may well be doubted 
whether one can find anywhere in literature a more earnest or, on the 
whole, a more successful attempt to trace the growth, the modification, 
the gradual unfolding of the inner spirit of a poet. 

That we do not get much new light on the important and critical 
occurrences in American history need, therefore, not surprise us. The 
important thing to Mr. Scudder was not the Mexican War and the an- 
nexation of Texas, not the accession of the southern states or the political 
significance of the affairs in England while Lowell was minister plenipo- 
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tentiary, not, in short, any of the things that one customarily finds in 
biographies of men who have played somewhat conspicuous roles in 
public affairs. As a matter of fact, the duties that devolved on Lowell 
while minister, as far as they are treated at all in these pages, seem drag- 
ged in largely because the writer scarcely dared to leave them out ; they 
are superficial, extraneous, and without significance in the unfolding of 
the man. A discussion with Mr. Blaine on the condition of Irish-Ameri- 
can patriots in English prisons is interesting ; but the reader is sure to 
feel with Mr. Scudder, as soon as he becomes submissive to the author's 
method, that such an event is a mere aside. If then the reader is sincere 
with himself and will agree to read these volumes in order to learn more 
about Lowell — rather than to do, as we are all accustomed to do, read a 
man's life in order to study something else than the subject of the biog- 
raphy — he will confess when the volumes are finished that he has read a 
masterly piece of work, written with finest and most sensitive appreciation, 
expressed in the best of smooth, vigorous, wholesome English, a book in 
which the author has dared — and dared successfully — to handle the most 
subtile matters with deliberation and nicety of judgment, and to weigh 
in the balances substances delicate and altogether impalpable for the un- 
practised hand. 

There are, however, some portions of the volumes that will have 
special interest for the student of American politics. Notable among 
these is the chapter entitled " Lowell and the War for the Union." An 
editorial in the Atlantic, just before the outbreak of the war, deserves 
special mention. It is written in Lowell's best form ; it is keen, direct, 
bold, virile, and, while expressed with the customary felicity of language, 
is devoid of the over-elaboration and the hypercritical care which some- 
times seem to detract from the masculine vigor of his prose. In such 
writing as this we see the man and not the author ; we see the original 
reformer and idealist who now was not content with picking phrases or 
compounding musical metaphors. Mr. Scudder, who it must be said is 
rarely fault-finding, suggests that the writing contains "that sort of cor- 
uscation of language which tends to conceal point and application," but 
the reader finds difficulty in agreeing with the criticism ; the piece is 
vehement but natural ; there is scarcely anything in the two volumes 
more real, unless it be the strangely pathetic words of composure, in 
which Lowell tells of the death of his nephew, Willie, on the battlefield, 
and the home-coming of the brave lad's body to the distracted mother. 
We get in these lines, that tell of this simple incident, a view of the Civil 
War that is not given us by long muster rolls or tabulated death losses 
that run into the tens of thousands. 

One word of unfavorable criticism must, unfortunately, be said, and 
this adds rather than detracts from our estimate of Mr. Scudder's powers. 
He seems to have been placed at a disadvantage by the previous publica- 
tion of Lowell's Letters, which were thus defended by copyright from 
being freely used for purpose of illustration or when it was desirable that 
Lowell should tell his own story. The author was obliged to quote in 
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some instances, not the most significant, but the less significant portions 
of Lowell's correspondence. I do not mean to suggest that the firm 
publishing the letters was ungenerous or that Mr. Norton was unsympa- 
thetic ; on the contrary, Mr. Scudder acknowledges the courtesy of the 
publishers and the friendly counsel and guidance of Mr. Norton. But 
withal a careful perusal of the book leaves the impression with the reader 
that the writer was more than once oppressed by poverty and forced to 
use unpublished material when the printed letters would have been more 
helpful. Possibly even this criticism is unmerited ; and whether it be or 
not, those who have appreciated Lowell as one of the purest products of 
American life and have known the serene, refined man who has written 
these volumes and who through life did so much to encourage others, 
must be unfeignedly glad that their names are joined together in a piece 
of work so wholly worthy of admiration. 

Historic Towns of the Western States. Edited by Lyman P. Powell. 

(New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1901. Pp. xxxvi, 702*) 

This volume completes a series of four, its predecessors treating of 
the Historic Towns of New England, of the Middle, and of the Southern 
States. Ranging from Marietta on the east to the Pacific coast twenty- 
three towns are described, — some scarcely more than villages but most 
of them cities, and all possessed of interest as scenes of important and 
picturesque events. Each town appears to have been cared for by one of 
its citizens, and the sketches naturally vary much in merit. Among the 
writers are a few names of distinction, notably Mr. R. G. Thwaites, who 
furnishes the introduction and the account of Madison ; but it is only fair 
to say that some of the most interesting descriptions come from those 
who have escaped fame. 

The oldest of the historic towns are those farthest west, and the new- 
est those farthest east. When Marietta, Cincinnati and Cleveland began, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Monterey and Santa Fe possessed a history 
running back a century or two. The line of the Aryan advance has cer- 
tainly been from the eastward, in the old world and the new ; yet the 
heart of our continent was attacked, first, from the south and west ; De 
Soto marching from near the Gulf of Mexico after his progress from 
Florida, and Coronado reaching the Mississippi valley in an expedition 
from the Gulf of California. After a long interval, the second approach 
to the heart of the continent was made by the French from the far north, 
the path-breakers coming in from Lake Superior and upper Michigan. 
After this, nearly a century passed before Anglo -Saxondom fairly broke 
over the Alleghenies, following the line of advance really most direct. 

The story of the towns founded by English-speaking men is interest- 
ing, but for romance and pathos we must go to those built by our Latin 
predecessors. Other men labored ; we have entered into their labors ; 
and the displacement of these precursors by our prosaic and tumultuous life 
is often touched by tragedy. Detroit, Des Moines, St. Paul, St. Louis, 
Vincennes, are now French only in name, with scarce a trace in their 



